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Winner i enterprise rent-a-car 

OW TO STAY 
HEAD OF 
HE CURVE 

A rental car agency's automated 
system has streamlined the i|eplacement 
rental process and cemented the 
company's standing in the industry 

BY ERIC BERKMAN 

nterprise Rent-A-Car promises in its TV commercials, 
"We'll pick you up." Lately it's been providing a huge 
pick-me-up for perhaps its most important customers: 
insurance companies. 
Occupying a unique niche in the rental industry, St. Louis-based 
Enterprise gets 95 percent of its business through local rentals — a 
significant chunk of which are replacemeiiit rentals paid for by auto 
insurers while the renter's car is in the repair shop. With 
its Enterprise Value Award-winning Automated Rental 
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Management System (ARMS), Enterprise 
has brought the previously labor-intensive 
replacement rental process online, streamlin- 
ing operations for insurers and protecting its 
niche in the process. To illustrate, the com- 
pany claims that its overall insurance rental 
segment — ^v^hich includes many insurance 
companies that don't use ARMS-^as grown 
35 percent between 1998 and 2000. But 
Enterprise says that business with several of 
its biggest insurance customers — all of which 
are using ARMS — has grown at two or three 
times that rate. And insurance companies are 
thrilled. "We find it very user-friendly — it 
increases our efficiency by helping us creatie 
reservations faster and easier," says Joseph 
Ashooh, rental coordinator for MetLif e Auto 
& Home. Greg Horn, material damage 
director for the GMAC Insurance Personal 
Line, notes that GMAC has increased its 
business with Enterprise by 40 percent since 
going on ARMS, because it improves cus- 
tomer service and lowers costs. Those reac- 
tions demonstrate why ARMS is a winning 
system, says John Glasei; vice president and 
CIO of Partners HealthCare System and a 
member of the Enterprise Value Awards judg- 
ing panel. "Clearly Enterprise had a niche 
that's very solid, and they've taken very intel- 
ligent steps to protect and strengthen their 
position," he says. "They understand enough 
about their partners to know what FT inno- 
vations will provide value to each of them." 

A Call to ARMS 

ARMS is a simple concept — a Web- 
based application that enables 
insurance companies. Enterprise 
branches and auto-body shops to manage 
the entire rental cycle electronically. When 
someone gets in an accident and files a 
claim, the insurance adjuster can log on to 
the ARMS website and create a reservation 
for the client. Meanwhile, through the 
ARMS Automotive Web application, the 
auto-body shop can send daily electronic 
updates on the status of car repairs. If the 
repair takes longer than expeaed, the insur- 
ance company is automatically notified 
through ARMS. Once the body shop com- 



pletes the repair and the customer returns 
the rental car, ARMS automatically gener- 
ates an invoice and sends it to the insurer. 
Meanwhile, ARMS gives insurers access to a 
data warehouse where they can slice and 
dice information about their overall trans- 
actions, enabling them to better analyze and 
manage the rental process on a macro level. 
This is a huge improvement over what 
used to be a cumbersome, paper-laden, man- 
ual process. In the past, an adjuster might 
have had to call an Enterprise branch three or 
four times before she hooked up with some- 
one who could process a reservation. Now, 

ARMS gives insurers 
access to data so 
they can manage 
auto rentals on a 
macro level. 



with ARMS in place, the endless games of 
phone tag are oven In faa, Enterprise has cal- 
culated that an average of 8.5 phone calls 
are cut firom each rental transaction, as well 
as half a day from a typical rental cycle, sav- 
ing the insurance industry between $36 mil- 
lion and $107 niiUion annually. TTiat means: 

■ Enterprise personnel are freed up to pro- 
vide better personal service to the renter 
(who's typically disoriented and distressed 
over his accident and loss of car). 

■ Auto-body shops can concentrate on 
repairs instead of fielding annoying phone 
calls concerning the repair status. 

■ Insurance companies can cut, on average, 
a half-day out of the rental cycle. 

ARMS was bom in the early 1990s, when 
a couple of major insurance customers, 
including Geico Direct and Safieco, asked for 
an automated process that would take a lot 
of the heavy lifting out of insurance rentals. 
Without ever doing an ROI, CEO and 
Chairman Andy Taylor decided that if it was 
important to Enterprise's customers, then it 




Bill Tingle, vice president of e-commerce (left), and Vice President of Rental Jim 
Runnels led the team that launched the ARMS claims website. 
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COST: $28 million in hardware, software and staff 
time; $7.5 million In annual maintenance 
HARDWARE: ARMS Claims uses Sun Enterprise 
SeWe^s as its Web and application servers. Those, In 
turn, connect to IBM's AS/400 operational systems. 
SOFTWARE: On the Web servers, ARMS uses 
Apache software to put up the webpages. On the 
application servers, it uses BEA WebLogic Server 
software to perform business logic and dynamically 
buiidHTML 

NETWORK: Enterprise uses TCP/IP as the protocol 
running over Its Ethernet network. 



Traditionalists beware: CIO Bill Snyder says that Enterprise does 
not use any standard value assessment tools such as the Balanced 
Scorecard, project portfolio management or economic value added. 
Instead Enterprise relies on a computer review committee consisting of 
Snyder, CEO Andy Taylor, COO Don Ross, CFO John O'Connell and 
several other executives. The committee members evaluate and prioritize 
major IT projects based on their gut feeling of what the customer Impact 
will be. Customer-focused IT projects do not go through an ROI analysis, 
but Internal IT projects, like ERP implementations and infrastructure 
upgrades, do. "Fundamentally, IT doesn't care what it's working on, 
though we like to work on those things that have the highest return for 
the business," says Snyder. "The [steering committee] prioritizes things." 
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maintain its dominance in the market. So the 
company went about building the first itera- 
tion of ARMS, a system called ARMS Direct, 
which was a proprietary link between the 
insurer's claims system and Enterprise's rental^v 
system that enabled adjusters to send rental 
data directly from their, own system to 
Enterprise. However; some insurance compa- 
nies — particularly the smaller ones — didn't 
want to do the programming it took to inte- 
grate the two systems. So in 1996, Enterprise 
introduced ARMS 400, an AS/400 hpst- 
based application that allowed the adjuster to 
dial into ARMS and type rental inf^^itiatibn 
directly into the rental system, -which was , 
more palatable to smaller insurance c(;>mpa- 
nies because it didn't touch their ovm claims 
system. Finally, in 1999, a team led by Yice 
President of E-Commerce Bill Tingle and 
Vice President of Rental Jim Runnels, a busi- 
ness sponsor, introduced ARj(i^'dlaims, a 
Web-based system that allowed the^ustef 
to manage the entire rental processt^qyer the 
Internet. But that was a challenge. According 
to Eiiterprise QO and Senior Vice President 
Bill Snyder, the existing systems, wjtj^i^the^;: , 
direct connections between Enterpris^^and 
its insurance company customers, had iroclc-' ' 
solid 99.9 percent uptimie without errocsioii 
dropped traxisactipns. Enterpfjse-wa^^i 
fore concerned about the network control it 
was losing by transitioning to the InteHti^if,^' 
where connection speed isn't as reliable^ "Wifia/rj 
a business application, customers expect 24/7 



xx.^. oj^^v^ «,«xx«K..lity, and they W'er^ri*t ' 
receiving it. "When you get onto a [corisuihfer 
site likel Amazon.com, there's a level of 
expectation that traffic might be slow 
depending on when you go on during the 
' day^"^ says SQy<i6t; r.Bat^itlvwirj^ipJu^ance 
customers, they weren't going to be tolerant 
of. [that]." Tittgle^s jfeam^fidtkessed that chal- 
lenge by, topji^g do^ .the.site'^^appearancCj 
removing many of the graphics. Customers 
had liked the snazzy look at first, but the 
'^graphics tendeiJ tpJslpwrtj^Hsactions anyi . 
where .from eigjfit to .10 seconds to a trickle, 
depending on th^ time of day and ^affic. ' 

After f ARMS}'-Be&^e &*4i diiiy> w^drk-^; > 
horse, ^tb^y sai<4,.jYou;kaovy^ xtrh^S.f ^^x^ 
need the pretty hprse,'" Tingle says. 

Business Rewards 

Another challenge was the ARMS 
Automotive system, introduced in 

Tbetp3yf#for iir>rja?>9byj<)ps, Ji^^j^f^vsyi , 
mechanics 
callsf 

of all Enterprise customer repairs in their shop 
was that most auto-body shop ?Cs were still 
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' 'rumiing on DOS, and Internet access was no- 
"where on their radar screens. Fortunately, in- 
surance companies began demanding that 
shops migrate to Windows-based repair- 
estimating software, which forced most of 
the shops to upgrade their systems and 
become Web-enabled in the process. That 
\th^{ allowed Enterprise to develop a single, 
Web-based version of ARMS Automotive. 

In the end. Enterprise has reaped consid- 
erable rewards from ARMS. The company 
J, processes more than $1 billion worth of 
transactions annually through the system. 
Arid according to COO and President Don 
.iIJcBSj Enterprise has been able — ^in large part 
. l^ecj^use of ARMS — to forge several "pre- 
ferred provider relationsRip's" with insurers 
^likeMitfLife and GMAC.Meanwhile, 22 of 
the nation's, biggest insurance compa- 
nies — and more than 150 compames in all — 
are using the system. And because ARMS 
i-^kdS'ttisb'miKjh easier for insurance com- 
f gg^ff^-JP {Jj^ business with Enterprise, the 
company's business with major ARMS cus- 
* *tdriieiVliaS grown* di^rbiticMly faster than 
its overall insurance business, which includes 
ins^rerj| still conducting rental transactions 
'manualry. '**We^ve seen our business more 
'^^kivdi>uble With certain companies since 
tji^yi v^^one pj^ ARMS," says Ross. "It's 
really the glue that put it all together." QEI 

t-yaye v^ gjo^n yqur business by autpmating your 
processes?. Let Sejiior Writer Eric Berkman know 
at eherkman@ao.com. 
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